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Select Tales. 


MR. SMITH. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE STORY OF “‘ MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS.” 


in my life—having had no chance. But after all, I dare 
say, they have voices like other people—did you ever hap- 
pen to hear any of them talk when you lived in England?” 

“Once or twice, I believe,’’ said Mr. Smith. 

“ Of course, (excuse me, Mr. Smith,) but of course they 
didn't speak to you?” 

“Tf I recollect rightly, they chanced to have occasion to 
do so.” 

“On business, I suppose : do noblemen go to shops them- 
selves, and buy their own things? Mr. Smith, just please 
tell:me what line you are in.” 

Mr. Smith looked very red, and cast down his eyes. 
am in the tin line,” said he, after a pause. 

“The tin line! Well —never mind —though to be sure, 
I did not expect you were atinner. Perhaps you doa little 
also in the japan way ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith, magnanimously: ‘TI deal in 
nothing but tin — plain tin.” 

“ Well, if you think of opening a shop in Philadelphia, I 
am pretty sure Billy Fairfowl will give you his custom: and 
I'll try to get Mrs. Pattypan and Mrs. Kettleworth to buy all 
their tins of you.” 

Mr. Smith bowed his head in thankfulness. 

“One thing I’m sure of,” continued Aunt Quimby ; “ you'll 
never be the least above your business. And I dare say after 
you get used to our American ways, and a little more ac- 
quainted with our people, you’ll be able to take courage and 
hold up your head, and look about quite pert.” 

Poor Mr. Smith covered his face with his hands, and shook 
his head, as if repelling the possibility of his ever looking 
pert. ~ ’ 
The Baron Von Klingenberg and his party were all on 
chairs, and formed an impervious group. Mrs. Blake Bent- 
ley sat on one side of him ; her eldest daughter on the other ; 
the second and third Misses Bentley directly in front; and 
the fourth, a young lady of eighteen, who affected infantine 
simplicity, and passed for a child, seated herself innocently 
on the grass at the Baron’s feet. Mrs. Bentley was what 
some call a fine looking woman — being rather ona large 
scale, with fierce black eyes, a somewhat aquiline nose, a 
set of very white teeth (from the last new dentist), very red 
cheeks, and a profusion of dark ringlets. Her dress, and 
that of her daughters, was always of the most costly descrip- 
tion ; their whole costume being made and arranged in an 
ultra fashionable manner. Around the Bentley party was a 
circle of listeners, and admirers, and enviers—and behind 
that circle was another and another. Into the outworks of 
the last Aunt Quimby pushed her way, leading or rather 
pulling the helpless Mr. Smith along with her. 

The Baron Von Klingenberg (to do him justice) spoke our 
language with great facility; his foreign accent being so 
slight that many thought they could not perceive it at all. 
Looking over the heads of the ladies immediately around 
him, he levelled his opera-glass at all who were within his 
view; occasionally inquiring about them of Mrs. Blake 
Bentley, who also could not see without her glass. She told 
him the names of those whom she considered the most fash- 
ionable: adding, confidentially, a disparaging remark upon 
each. Of a large proportion of the company, she affected, 
however, to know nothing, replying to the Baron’s questions 
with—“Oh! I really cannot tell you. They are people 
whom one does not know — very respectable, no doubt; but 
not the sort of persons one meets in society. You must be 
aware that on these occasions the company is more or less 
mixed —for which reason I generally bring my own party 
along with me.” 

“‘ This assemblage,” said the Baron, “ somewhat reminds 
me of the annual fetes I give to my serfs in the park that 
surrounds my castle, at the cataract of the Rhine.” 

Miss Turretville had just come up, leaning on the arm of 
Myrtilla Cheston. “ Let us try to get nearer to the Baron,” 
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[concLupDED.] 

Tue remainder of the morning passed pleasantly away ; 
and about noon Myrtilla Cheston and her companions, re- 
turning from their ramble, gave notice that the carriages 
from town were approaching. Shortly after, there appeared 
at the entrance of the wood, several! vehicles filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, who had preferred this mode of conveyance 
to coming up in the early boat. Most of the company went 
to meet them, being curious to see exactly who alighted. 

When the last carriage drew up, there was a bazz all 
around —“ There is the Baron— there is the Baron Von 
Klingenberg—as usual, with Mrs. Blake Bentley and her 
daughters.” 

After the new arrivals had been conducted by the Chestons 
to the house, and adjusted their dresses, they were shown 
into what was considered the drawing-room part of the woods, 
and accommodated with seats. But it was very evident that 
Mrs. Blake Bentley’s party were desirous of keeping chiefly 
to themselves, talking very loudly to each other, and seem- 
ingly resolved to attract the attention of every one round. 

“Bromley,” said Mrs. Quimby, having called Captain 
Cheston to her; “is that a Baron?” 

“That is the Baron Von Klingenberg.” 

& Well — between ourselves, he’s about as ugly a man as 
ever I laid my eyes on.~ At least he looks so at that dix 
tance. A clumsy fellow with high shoulders, and a round 
back, and his face all over hair; and as bandy as he can be, 
besides. And he’s not a bit young, neither.” 

“ Barons never seem to.me young,” said Miss Turretville, 
a young lady of the romantic school; “but Counts always 
do.” 

““T declare even Mr. Smith is better looking,” pursued 
Aunt Quimby, fixing her eyes on the baron; “don’t you 
think so, Miss?” 

“T think nothing about him,” replied the fair Turretville. 
“Mr. Smith,” said Myrtilla, “perhaps is not actually ugly, 
and if properly drest might look tolerably — but he is too 
meek, and too weak —I wasted much time in trying to en- 
tertain him as I sat under the tree, but he only looked down 
and simpered, and scarcely ventured a word in reply. One 
thing is certain, I shall take no further account of him.” 

“ Now, Myrtilla, it’s a shame to set your face against the 
poor man in this way. I dare say he is very good.” 

“ That is always said of stupid people.” 

“ No doubt it would brighten him wonderfully if you were 
to dance with him when the ball begins.” 

“Dance?” said Myrtilla, “dance with him. Do you sup- 
pose he knows either a step or a figure. No, no, I shall 
take care never to exhibit myself as Mr. Smith’s partner — 
and I beg of you Aunt Quimby, on no account to hint such 
a thing to him. Besides, I am alreddy engaged three sets 
deep,”? and she ran away on seeing that Mr. Smith was ap- 
proaching. 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” said the old lady, “have you been 
looking at the shows of the place. And now, the greatest 
show of all has arrived—the Baron of Clinkanbeg — have 
you seen him?” 

“T believe I have,” replied Mr. Smith. 

“You wander about like a lost sheep, Mr. Smith,” said 
Aunt Quimby, protectingly ; “and look as if you had not a 
word to throw at a dog —so sit down and talk to me. There’s 
a dead log for you. And now you shan’t stir another step 
till dinner-time. Mr. Smith seated himself on the dead log, 
and Mrs. Quimby proceeded—“I wish, though, we could 
find places a little nearer to the Baron and his ladies, and 
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hearthem talk. Till to-day Lnever heard a nobleman speak 





said she ; “he is talking about castles. Oh! Iam so glad 
that Ihave been introduced to him—I met him the other 
evening at Mrs. De Mingle’s select party -- and he took my 
fan out of my hand, and fanned himself with it. There is 
certainly an elegant ease about Europeap gentleman that 
our Americans can never acquire.” 

“Where is the ease and elegance of Mr. Smith?” thought 
Myrtilla, as she looked over at that forlorn individual shrink- 
ing behind Aunt Quimby. 

“ As I was saying,” pursued the Baron, lolling back in 
his chair and applying to his nose Mrs. Bentley’s magnifi- 
cent essence-bottle— “when I give these fetes to my serfs, I 
regale them with Westphalia hams from my own hunting- 
grounds, and with hock from my own vineyards.” 

“ Dear me !—ham and hock!” ejaculated Mrs. Quimby. 

“ Baron,” said Miss Turretville, “I suppose you have vis- 
ited the Hartz mountains?” 

‘ My castle stands on one of them.” 

‘‘ Charming !— Then you have seen the Brocken?”’ 

“Tt is directly in front of my ramparts.” 

“ How delightful! — do you never imagine that on a stormy 
night you hear the witches riding through the air, to hold 
their revels on the Brocken? Are there still brigands in the 
Black Forest?” 

“Troops of them—the Black Forest is just back of my 
own woods. The robbers were once so audacious as to at- 
tack my castle, and we had a bloody fight. But we at length 
succeeded in taking all that were alive.” 

“ What a pity! Was their captain anything like Charles 
de Moor?” 2 

“ Just such a man.” 

“ Baron,” observed Myrtilla, a little mischievously, “the 
situation of your castle must be unique. In the midst of the 
Hartz mountains, at the fall of the Rhine, with the Brocken 
in front, and the Black Forest behind.” 

‘You doat on the place, don’t you ?”’ asked Miss Turret- 
ville; “did you live there always?” 

** No—only in the hunting season. I am equally at home 
in all the capitals of the continent. I might, perhaps, be 
chiefly at my native place, Vienna, only my friend the em. 
peror is never happy but when F am with him; and his de- 
votion to me is rather overwhelming. The truth is, one gets 
surfeited with courts and kings and princes: so I thought it 
would be quite refreshing to take a trip to America, having 
great curiosity to see what sort of a place it was. I recollect 
at the last court ball the emperor was teazing me to waltz | 
with his cousin the Archduchess of Hesse Hoblingen, who 
he feared would be offended if I neglected her. But her 
serene highness dances as if she had a cannon ball chained 
to each foot, and so I got off by flatly telling my friend the 
emperor that if women chose to go to balls with velvet and 
ermine, and with coronets on their heads, they might get 
princes or some such people to dance with them; as for my 
part, it was rather excruciating to whirl about with persons 
in heavy royal robes.” 

“Ts it possible!”’ exclaimed Miss Turretville ; “did you 
venture to talk so to an emperor? ‘Of course before next 
day you were loaded with chains and immured in a dun- 
geon: from which I suppose you escaped by a subterranean 
passage.” 

“ Not at all— my old crony the emperor knows his man : 
so he only laughed and slapped me on the shoulder, and I 
took his arm and we sauntered off together to the other end 
of the grand saloon. I think I was in my hussar uniform — 
I recollect that evening I broke my quizzing glass, and had 
to borrow the Princess of Saxe Blinkenberg’s.” 

“ Was it very elegant —set round with diamonds?” asked 
Miss Matilda Bentley, putting up to her face a hand on which 
glittered a valuable brilliant. 

“ Quite likely it was—but I never look at diamonds— 
one gets so tired of them. I have not worn any of mine 
these seven years ; I often joke with my friend Prince Es- 











have been sv sociable with a lord, and a real one too —and 
to think how he drank tea at Billy Fairfowl’s, in the back 
parlor, and ate bread and butter just like any other man — 
and how he saved Jane, and picked up Johnny —I suppose 
I must not speak to you now, Mr. Smith, for I don’t know 
how to begin calling you my lord. And you don’t seem like 
the same man, now that you can look and talk like other 
people ; and (excuse my saying so) but even your dress 
looks genteeler.” 

“Call me still Mr. Smith, if you choose,” replied Lord 
Huntiogford —and turning to Captain Cheston, he continued, 
“Under that name I have had opportunities of obtaining 
much knowledge of your unique and interesting country ; 
knowledge that will be useful to me all the remainder of my 
life, and that I could not so well have acquired in my real 
character.” 


He then explained, that being tired of travelling in Eu- 


rope, and having an earnest desire to see America thoroughly, 
and more particularly to become acquainted with the state 
of society among the middle classes, (always the truest sam- 
ples of national character,) he had on taking his passage in 
one of the Liverpool packets given his name as Smith, and 
put on the appearance of a man in very common life, re- 
solving to preserve his incognito as long as he could. His 
object being to observe and to listen, and fearing that if he 
talked much he might inadvertently betray himself, he en- 
deavored to acquire a habit of taciturnity. As is frequently 
the case, he rather 1vera:4 his assumed character ; and was 
much amused a’ perceiving himself rated somewhat below 
mediocrity, ad regarded as poos Mr. Smith. 

“ But where is that Baron fellow?” said Mrs. Quimby ; 
“‘T dare say he bas sneaked off anc taken the railroad him- 
self, while we were all busy avcst Lord Smith.” 

‘“‘ He has, he has,” sobbed Miss Ben‘*y, who in spite of 
her grief and mortification had joined the group that sur- 
rounded the English nobleman—“ And he hos run away 
with my beautiful diamond ring.” 

“ Did he steal it from your finger?” asked Aunt Qu.mby, 
eagerly, “ because if he did you can send a constable ahc~ 
him.” 

“T shall do no such thing,” replied Matilda, tartly. Theo 
turning to her mother, she added: “It was when we first 
went to walk by the river side. He took my hand and 
kissed it, and proposed exchanging rings —and so I let him 
have it—and he said he did not happen to have any ring of 
his own about him, but he would give me a magnificent one 
that had been presented to him by some emperor or king.” 

« Now I remember,” said Miss Turretville, “he did not 
return me the beautiful fan he took oat of my hand the 
other evening at Mrs. De Mingle’s. And I doubt also if he 
restored her diamond opera glass to the Princess of Saxe 
Blinkinberg.” 

“The Princess of Saxe Fiddlestick!” exclaimed Aunt 
Quimby. “Do you suppose he ever really had any thing to 
do with such people? Between ourselves, I thought it was 
all fadge the whole time he was trying to make us believe 
he was hand and glove with women that had crowns on their 
heads, and men with diamond coats, and kings that shot 
peach stones. The more he talked, the more he looked like 
Jacob Stimbel —I’m not apt to forget people —so it would 
be strange if I did not remember our Jake, and I never saw 
a greater likeness.” 

‘¢ Well, for my part,” said Miss Turretville, candidly, “I 
really did think he had serfs, and a castle with ramparts, 
and I did believe in the banditti, and the captain just like 
Charles de Moor. And I grieved, as I often do, that here, 
in America, we had no such things.” 

‘ Pity we should,” remarked Aunt Quimby. 

To be brief —the Bentleys, after what had passed, thought 
it best to order their carriage and return to the city : and on 
their ride home there was much recrimination between the 
lady and her eldest daughter; Matilda declaring that she 
would never have thought of encouraging the addresses of 
such an ugly fellow as the Baron, had not her mother first 
put it into her head. And as to the projected elopement, 
she felt very certain of being forgiven for that as soon as 
she came out a baroness. 

Afier the departure of the Bentleys, and when the excite- 
ment caused by the events immediately preceding it had 
somewhat subsided, it was proposed that the dancing should 
be resumed, and Lord Huntingford opened the ball with 
Mrs. Cheston, and proved that he could dance, and talk, 
and look extremely well. As soon as she was disengaged, 
he solicited Myrtilla’s hand for the next set, and she smilingly 
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assented to his request. Before they began, Aunt Quimby 
took an opportunity of saying to her—*“ Well, Myrtilla, 
after all you are going to exhibit yourself, as you call it, 
with Mr, Smith.” 

“Oh! Aunt Quimby, you must not remember any thing 
that was said about him while he was incog.” 

“Yes, and now he’s out of cog, it’s thought quite an honor 
to get a word or a look from him. Well, well — whether as 
poor simple Mr. Smith, or a great lord that owns whole tin 
mines, he’ll always find me exactly the same —now I’ve 
got over the flurry of his being found out.” 

“T have no doubt of that, Aunt Quimby,” replied Myrtilla, 
giving her hand to Lord Huntingford, who just then came 
up to lead her to the dance. 

The afternoon passed rapidly away, with infinite enjoy- 
ment to the whole company ; all of whom seemed to feel re- 
lieved by the absence of the Blake Bentley party. Aunt 
{Quimby was very assiduous in volunteering to introduce 
ladies to Lord Smith, as she called him, and chaperoned 
him more than ever. 

The Chestons, perfectly aware that if Mrs. Quimby re- 
jturned to Philadelphia, and proceeded to Baltimore under 
ithe escort of Mr. Smith, she would publish all along the road 
that he was a lord, and perhaps convert into annoyance the 
amusement he seemed to find in her entire want of tact, per- 
suaded her to defer the Baltimore journey, and pass a few 
days with them ; promising to provide her with an escort 
there in the person of an old gentleman of their neighbor- 
hood, who was going to the south early next week; and 
whom they knew to be one of the mildest men in the world, 
and never incommoded by any thing. 

When the fete was over, Lord Huntingford returned to 
the city with his friend, the ex-minister. At parting he 
warmly expressed his delight at having had an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Captain Cheston and his ladies ; 
and Aunt Quimby exclaimed, “It’s all owing to me; if it 
had not been for me, you might never have known them — 
[ always had the character of bringing good luck to people ; 
sv it’s no wonder I’m so welcome every where.” 

On Captain Cheston’s next visit to Philadelphia, he gath- 
erea :‘at the fictitious Baron Von Klingenberg was really 
the repru:-*te son of Jacob Stimbel of Lancaster, and had 
been recognized ~: such by a gentleman of that place. That 
he had many years be:».* gone to seek his fortune in Eu- 
rope with the wreck of som: property left him by his father ; 
where (as Lord Huntingford but sizted) he had been last 
seen in London in the capacity of vaist to 2 German noble- 
man, and that now he had departed for tne wesi, ‘vith the 
design, as was supposed, of gambling his way to New o:- 
leans. Nothing could exceed the delight of Aunt Quimby, 
on finding her impression of him so well corroborated. 

The old lady went to Baltimore, and found herself so happy 
with her dear crony, Mrs. Bagnell, that she concluded to take 
up her permanent residence with her on the same terms on 
which she lived at her son-in-law Billy Fairfowl’s, whose 
large family of children had, to say the truth, latterly caused 
her some inconvenience by their number and their noise; 
particularly as one of the girls was growing up so like her 
grandmother as to out-talk her. Aunt Quimby’s removal 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore was, of course, a sensible 
relief to the Chestons. 

Lord Huntingford (relinqgishing the name and character 
of Mr. Smith) devoted two years to making the tour of the 
United States, including a visit to Canada ; justly believing 
that he could not in less time accomplish his object of becom- 
ing well acquainted with the country and the people. On 
his return through the Atlantic cities, he met with Captajn 
Cheston at Norfolk, where he had just brought in his ship 
from a cruise in the Pacific. Both gentlemen were glad to 
renew their acquaintance; and they travelled together to 
Philadelphia, where they found Mrs. Cheston and Myrtilla 
waiting to meet the captain. 

Lord Huntingford became a constant visitor at the house 
of the Chestons. He found Myrtilla improved in beauty, 
and as he thought in every thing else, and he felt that in all 
his travels through Europe and America he had met with no 
woman so well calculated to insure his happiness in married 
life. 
can to marry a foreigner and a nobleman merely on account 
of his rank and title: bat Lord Huntingford, as a man of 
sense, feeling, and unblemished morality, was one of the best 
specimens of his class, and after an intimate acquaintance 
of two months, she consented to become his countess. They 
were married a few days before their departure for England, 
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where Captain and Mrs. Chestun promised to make them a 
visit the ensuing spring. 

Emily Atwood and Mr. Symmington were bridesmaid and 
groomsman, and were themselves united the following month. 
'Miss Turretville made a very advantageous match, and has 
settled down into a rational woman and a first rate house- 
wife. The Misses Bentley are all single yet ; but their moth- 
er is married to an Italian singer, who is dissipating her 
property as fast as he can, and treating her ill all the time. 

While in Philadelphia, Lord Huntingford did not forget to 
visit occasionally his early acquaintance, Mr. William Fair- 
fowl, (who always received him as if he was still Mr. Smith) 
and on leaving the city he presented an elegant little souve- 
nir to Mrs. Fairfowl, and one to each of her daughters. At 
Lord Huntingford’s desire, Mrs. Quimby was invited from 
Baltimore to be present at his wedding, (thongh the company 
was small and select,) and she did honor to the occasion by 
wearing an entirely new gown and cap, telling the cost of 
them to every person in the room, but declaring she did not 
grudge it in the least; and assuming to herself the entire 
credit of the match, which she averred never would have 
taken place if she had not happened to come up the river, 
instead of going down. 

The events connected with the pic-nic day had certainly 
one singular effect on Aunt Quimby, who from that time pro- 
tested that she always thought of a nobleman whenever she 
heard the name of Smith. 

Could all our readers give in their experience of the nu- 
merous Smiths they must have known and heard of, would 
not many be found who, though bearing that trite appella- 
tion, were noblemen of nature’s own making? 


Original spoctrp. 


THE HEATHER BELL, 








BY MRS. RB. B. WALDO. 





The following lines were occasioned by the author’s reception of 
a handful of heather, taken from the ground on which Lord Eglin- 
ton held his tournament, 


Sweet flowers, sweet flowers, pale heather bells! 
What stories rare your presence tells — 

Tales of brave lord and belted knight, 

Of stately dame, and maiden bright : — 


Of Eglinton’s broad tented field, 
Of banner fair, of spear and shield, 
Of gallant steed in war array, 

Who paws the sod impatiently ! 


And then the trumpet’s lengthened blast, 
Which calls the combatants at last — 
‘Ane S2°*e attack, the mimic blow, 


Which lays the vanyu:-"«d warrior low ! 


How loud applauding shouts arise, 
When Beauty’s hand awards the prize 
To some brave knight who gaily went 
To prove his skill in tournament. 


I love ye for the sake of him 

Who loved your early bioom to sing, 
The rustic Caledonian bard, 

Of genius rare and fortune hard. 


A thought ye bring of Wallace brave, 
Who died his country’s fame to save ; 
Oft when the toil-spent day had closed, 
On the wild heather he reposed. 


Ye carry me, in Fancy’s dream, 

To moorland wild, to rock and stream, 
And all the scenes of which so well 
The “ great magician ” loved to tell. 


*¢ Harp of the north!” if e’er again 

A hand should wake thy siumbering strain, 
Oh! may the blooming heather be 

The burden of thy minstrelsy. 





A Lawyer ano a Yanxeg. — A native of the United States, 
some time ago, having employed a lawyer in this city te do 
some business for him, was leaving his office without offer- 
ing him a fee, when the latter observed, “ My good sir, you 
should give me a fee; you should act towards your lawyer 
as you do towards your horse — you should give him a feed 


The sister of Captain Cheston was too good a republi-/jat starting, if you wish him to perform his journey smartly.” 


“ Well, squire,” answered Jonathan, “I always use my 
lawyer, as Ido my hogs: when I want them to go to the 
other end of the yard, I put their feed there, and they gallop 
to it.” The answer was so ready and so drolly delivered, 
that the lawyer galloped (like the hog) to his feed, and was 
well-fed by the client. — Montreal Herald. 
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HISTORICAL ELOGE 
OF HENRY CAVENDISH. 
Read before the French Institute, 6th January, 1812. 


BY BARON CUVIER. 





Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 





[continugn.] 

Scneere had observed that in burning inflammable air, 
we obtain neither fixed air nor phlogistic air. Every thing 
seemed to disappear. Macquer, in seeking to collect the gas 
arising from this combustion, had observed with astonish- 
ment some moisture on the vessels that were used for the 
purpose, but he made no use of the fact. Cavendish, who 
may be said to have introduced inflammable air into chem- 
istry, was also the first to announce the important part that 
it bears in this science. 

Carrying the same spirit of freedom which he displayed in 
his first labors, into the investigation of a subject that had 
been hitherto but vaguely understood, he burned, by means 
of the electric spark, some inflammable air in close vessels, 
gradually furnishing it with the oxygen necessary for the 
combustion. He perceived that the former of these gases 
absorbed a definite proportion of the second, and that the 
whole was resolved into a quantity of water equal in weight 
to that of the gases which had disappeared. This grand 
phenomenon which Cavendish had taken three years to 


establish, was announced to the Royal Society the 14th of 
January, 1784. Our associate Count Monge, who had formed) 


the same idea and gone through the same experiments as 
Cavendish, communicated the results, about the same time, 
to Lavoisier and Laplace. If, said the latter, the combina- 
tion of these gases gives us water, they ought to be produced 
by its decomposition. The attempt to decompose water, as 
well as to compose it, was made and succeeded ; and these 
experiments, constituting as they do, the key-stone of the 
new theory, threw additional light on almost every thing 
that was previously known. In fact, water being only a 























































beings, was naturally supposed to vary considerably in the 
proportion of its elements. Priestly, who had discovered 
pure, respirable air, or oxygen as it is now called, had also 
discovered the means of estimating the respirability of any 
air whatever. This was to mix the air with nitrous gas, and 
measure the quantity absorbed by the latter. These means, 
however, were still imperfect, until corrected by Fontana. 
Cavendish, by slightly varying the process, rendered it far 
more precise, and having used it for comparing air taken 
from different places, at different times, he arrived at the 
unexpected result, that the quantity of respirable air or oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere is everywhere the same, and that 
odors which affect ous senses so sensibly, and miasms which 
undermine our health, cannot be appreciated by any known 
chemical means. This result, though apparently discour- 
aging at first sight, presents to the reflective mind a bound- 
iess prospect, and shows, in the distance, sciences that as 
yet have no real existence, but which are destined to reveal 
the secrets of our own times. 

Humboldt has confirmed this fact of the aniform compo- 
sition of air, in regions the most remote from one another, 
by means of the hydrogen eudiometer; and Biot and Gay- 
Lussac have found it no less true of that which is obtained 
from the greatest heights to which balloons have ascended, 
than it is of the lowest strata of the atmosphere. Thus, 
the very substance discovered by Cavendish was used by 
these courageous philosophers, to verify another of his dis- 
coveries. 

Such are the works that have fixed the place of Cavendish 
among chemiSis: They are comprised within a few leaves, 
but they are destined to survive. many larger works. We 
are not to judge of the Jabor which they cost by the space 
which they occupy. To untie the secret knot that united so 
many complicated phenomena, to follow the same principle 
through so many windings and changes, and especially to 
explain with such accuracy what, for centuries, had baffled 
the shrewdest minds, but is now easily made perfectly in- 
telligible to all, —all this was the result of reflections as well 
directed as they were perseveringly pursued. Mr. Caven- 
dish was a living proof of the saying of one of his most illus- 


combination of these two gases, it will always furnish them ||trious contemporaries, that genius is only a great endowment 


when decomposed, and be formed by their re-union. 


tallic solutions, and how, by a long train of operations, the 


Thus||of patience, —a saying which is strictly true, if we only add 
it was explained how inflammable air is produced by me-||that it must be the patience of a man of intellect. 





Another quality of mind no less valuable was the strictly 







composition of organic beings is effected, as well as the most||inductive spirit in which he conducted his investigations. 
complicated changes in their constituent elements. In one|/ Nothing of a doubtful or sophistical nature ever escaped his 
word, the theory of chemistry was placed on an immatable!|detection. So well was this trait understood by his ac- 


basis. 
has caused such a revolution in science, originated in a ae 
covery of Cavendish ; and to a second discovery of the same 
gentleman we are indebted for its final completion. 

Another discovery of Mr. Cavendish, sufficient of itself to 
immortalize his name, was that of the composition of nitric 
acid, a substance so useful in the arts and so abundant in| 
nature, in regard to which the notions of chemists at that| 
time were quite vague and hypothetical.* In his first ex- 
periments on the combustion of inflammable air, he perceived) 
that nitric acid was formed, and that its quantity was in pro- 











portion to that of the azote as it is now called, which was 
used in the experiment. On examining the air produced by} 
the detonation of nitre by charcoal, he found it composed of! 
this same azote and fixed air. The latter, of course, was, 
furnished by the charcoal, and consequently the former must| 
have come from the nitre. The correctness of this conjec- 
ture he soon proved by direct experiment. A mixture of 
atmospheric air and oxygen gas, inflamed by means of the 
electric spark, is converted into a nitrous gas which is changed 
into an acid by a new addition of oxygen. Thus nitrous 
_ acid was recognized to be composed of the same elements, 
though in different proportions, as the atmosphere, and thus) 





were obtained clear notions respecting the previously ipcom-|| much rather than its theories which, however beautiful they 


prehensible production of this acid. 

The history of this period, the most brilliant ever known 
in the progress of chemistry, when discoveries seem to have 
crowded apon one another, inspires us with enthusiastic 
emotions. Mr. Cavendish, having communicated to our 





Thus, it may be truly said that this new theory which|| quaintances, that they were always anxious to submit their 


researches to his examination, quite confident that if he ap- 
proved them, no one else could find fault with them. He 
treated himself more severely than he did any one else; and 
thus it is that his labors evince such a degree of perfection, 
that even now they require neither addition nor change, 
although more than forty years have elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of the first, and a complete revolation been effected 
in chemistry —a fact almost without a parallel in the history 
of science. This rigid spirit which has been introduced into! 
chemical researches by the influence of Mr. Cavendish, has 
been as serviceable to this science, as the discoveries them- 
selves ; for it is to his method of investigation that we are! 
indirectly indebted for the discoveries of others. Until the! 
middle of the eighteenth century chemistry seems to have’ 
been a place of refuge for all the systems and hypotheses 
which Ne¥ton had driven from Natural Philosophy. Cav- 
endish and Bergman banished them from chemistry, and 
swept the Augean stable still encumbered with the rubbish 
of, the hermetic philosophy. After them, no one thought of 
operating with indefinite quantities, or of keeping a loose! 
account of the products of his experiments. This may be 
regarded as the distinctive character of modern chemistry, 





may seem to us, may no longer be tenable when we come! 
to be acquainted with substances which thus far have escaped 
our researches. 

Mr. Cavendish derived this rigid spirit of investigation from 
the profound study of geometry, his direct applications of 








associate, M. Berthollet, his discovery respecting nitrous}! which were sometimes as happy as his chemical researches. 
acid, immediately received from the latter his discovery of||Such especially is his determination of the average density 
the decomposition of ammonia into hydrogen and nitrogen.||or, (which is the same thing) the absolute weight of the 
What men and what times are indicated by such a corres-|| globe, —an idea which, though somewhat startling, at first 
pondenee ! sight, is reduced to quite a simple problem in mechanics. Ar- 

Mr, Cavendish now proceeded to examine the atmosphere||chimedes only wished for a point of support in order to move 
itseif, which, in consequence of its varied effects on living||the earth ; but Cavendish needed none for weighing it. 

* Trans. Phil., 1785. Journ. de Phys., 1785— xxvii. 107. Concluded next week. 





PAtecellantes. 


INTERESTING ANCIENT RELIC. 
In 1834, says the Geneva Courier, a white oak tree was 
cut in the town of Lyons, Wayne county, N. Y., two miles 
west of the village, measuring four and a half feet in diam- 
eter. In the body of the tree, about three and a half feet 
from the ground, was found a large and deep cutting by an 
axe, severing the heart of the tree, and exhibiting with per- 
fect distinctness the marks of the axe at the present time. 
The whole cavity thus created by the original cutting was 
found to be encased by 460 years’ growth of the wood —i. e., 
was concealed beneath 460 layers of the timber, which had 
grown over it subsequent to the cutting. Consequently, the 
original cutting must have been in the year 1374, or 118 
years before the discovery of America by Columbus. The 
cutting was at least six inches deep. 


CURIOUS. : 

A setr-raveuT philosopher in England (says an English 
paper) has produced animalcule from powdered flints, in a 
solution of muriatic acid. It was done by dropping the so- 
lution on a red hot stone, and connecting the wires of a gal- 
vanic battery on the top. His experiments were made to 
crystallize the flint; but to his astonishment white specks 
appeared, which continued to grow, and in a few days were 
perfect insects, with eight legs, and bristles emanating from 
the body. How they live in the acid which destroys other 
living beings, is a curiosity not explained. They appear, 
also, to feed on the flint. The hypothesis, long ago formed 
by German naturalists, is thus proved—that all silicious 
and other rocks, are composed of the remains of animalcule. 


LAVALETTE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
A man who had been committed to jail for horse-stealing 
at Boyle, in Ireland, recently made his escape by enveloping 
himself in the gown, cap, and cloak of his wife, who had 
come to visit him in his confinement. The rogue sobbed 
loudly when he presented himself at the wicket, and was let 
out by the turnkey with scareely an inquiring glance. On 
his way home he travelled and entered into conversation 
with a policeman, well aware that as he had outwitted a 
person so ‘“‘ knowing as a jailor,” he might indulge in a little 
masquerade fete-a-tete with a policeman. The wife still re- 
mains in custody. 


HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE. 
A LITTLE more than a century ago, England was indebted 
to Italy for the greater portion of her thrown silk. The su- 
periority of the Italians over the English in the art of silk- 
throwing was held by the former of so great value, that the 
penalty of death was prescribed by their laws against any 
one who should make known to a foreigner the secret of 
their manufactories. In this state of things a Mr. John 
Lombe, the yeungest of three brothers of that name, engaged 
in the silk trade, proceeded to Leghorn in the year 1715, 
upon the hazardous enterprise of ‘endeavoring to possess 
himself of a knowledge of the silk machinery of that country. 
On his arrival, and before he became known in that coun- 
try, he went, accompanied by a friend, to see the Italian silk 
works. This was permitted under very rigid limitations ; 
no person was admitted except when the machinery was in 
action, and even then he was hurried through the rooms 
with the most jealous precaution. The eelerity of the ma- 
chinery rendered it impossible for Mr. Lombe to comprehend 
all the dependencies and first springs of so extensive and 
complicated a work. He went with different persons in 
various habits—as a gentleman, a priest or a lady ; and he 
was very generous with his money ; but he could never find 
an opportunity of seeing the machinery put in motion, or of 
giving to it that careful attention which his object required. 
Despairing of obtaining adequate information from such 
cursory inspection as he was thus enabled to give, he be- 
thought himself of associating with the clergy, and being a 
man of letters, he succeeded in ingratiating himself with the 
priest who confessed the family to which the works belonged. 
He seems to have opened his plans, partly, at least, to this 
person, and it is certain that he found means to obtain his 
co-operation. According to the scheme which they planned 
between them, Mr. Lombe disguised himself as a youth in 
want of employment. The priest then introduced him to 
the directors of the works, and gave him a good character 
for honesty and diligence, and described him as inured to 
greater hardships than might be expected from his appear- 
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ance. He was accordingly engaged as a fillatoe boy, to su- 
perintend a spinning-engine so called. His mean appear- 
ance procured him accommodation in the place which his 
design made the most acceptable to him—the mill. While 
others slept he was awake, and diligently employed in his 
arduous and dangerous undertaking. He had possessed 
himself of a dark lantern, tinder-box, wax candle, and a case 
of mathematical instruments. In the day time these were 
secreted in the hole under the stairs where he used to sleep ; 
and no person ever indicated the least curiosity to ascertain 
the extent of the possessions of so mean a lad. He thus 
went on making drawings of every part of this very grand 
and useful machinery ; the priest often inquired after his 
poor boy at the works, and through his agency Lombe con- 
veyed his drawings to Glover Unwins; with them models 
were made from the drawings, and despatched to England, 
piecemeal, in bales of silk. These originals are still, we be- 
lieve, preserved in the Derby mills. 

After Lombe had completed his design, he still remained 
at the mill, waiting until an English ship should be on the 
point of sailing for England. When this happened, he left 
the works and hastened on board. But meanwhile his ab- 
sence had occasioned suspicion, and an Italian brig was 
despatched in pursuit ; but the English vessel happily proved 
the better sailer of the two, and escaped. It is said that the 
priest was put to the torture; but the correspondent of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to whom we are indebted for most 
of the facts we have stated, says that after Mr. Lombe’s 
return to England, an Italian priest was much in his com- 
pany; and he is of opinion that this was either the priest in 
question, or, at least, another confederate in the same affair. 
Mr. Lombe also brought over with him two natives accus- 
tomed to the manufacture, for the sake of introducing which 
he had incarred so much hazard. 

After his return, John Lombe appears to have actively 
exerted himself in forwarding the work undertaken by him 
and his brother, Sir Thomas, at Derby ; but he did not live 
to witness their completion. He died on the premises, on 
the 16th of November, 1722, in the 29th year of his age. 


The common account of his death is, that the Italians, exas- 


perated at the injury done to their trade, sent over to Eng- 
land an artful woman who associated with the parties in the 
character of a friend; and having gained over one of the 
natives who originally accompanied Mr. Lombe, adminis- 
tered a poison to him, of which he ultimately died. 


ANCIENT BILL IN CHANCERY. 
Tue accuracy of Shakspeare, in his representation of the 
circumstances of Jack Cade’s rebellion, is singularly tested 
and proved by the late publication of the earlier proceedings 
in chancery. In the first volume of those records, page 47, 
is inserted a bill in chancery, filed by John Brown, against 
the widow of James, Lord Say, which, for its combination 
of sententious brevity, with completeness of statement, and 
directness of charge, may be commended to the especial at- 
tention of modern practitioners, and therefore is inserted 
entire. There is no reason why justice may not be admin- 
istered in equity, in as few words now, and with as swift 
despatch, asit was then. This case is referred to by Messrs. 
Phillips and Amos, in their late work on the law of evidence, 
p. 292 note, as a case of chancery jurisdiction, founded on 
dying declarations ; but perhaps it is more correctly referable 
to the head of declarations against interest, or of admissions 
by a tenant in possession, in disparagement of his apparent 
title. — [Lam Reporter. 
“ To the most rev’ent and worchepfull Fader in God my Lord Car- 
denall Archibisshop of Caunt’ bury and Channceiler of Engelond. 
‘‘ Mekely besechith your pov'e oratour John Brown cosyn 
and heir of Watier Shiryngton clerk, that whereas the said 
Watier and othirs were seasid of cttayn manours londis 
ten’tis rentis and possessions in the shire of Kent, to the use 
and behove of the said Watier and his heirs ; and so seasid 
dide, withowte any will thereof declarid, after whose discesse 
James Fenyss, then the Lord Say, by greet ymagenid and 
ferthought meanys, laborid to the cofeffees of the said Watier, 
to bye the said manours landis and tent’is rentz and posses- 
sions. And afit the time that he had opteynyd his said 
p*pose, he, a gayns all right and consciens, causid your said 
beseecher to be imprisoned, into the time yo" said beseecher, 
by gret duresse agens his said (wyll) was made sele a relese 
of the same. And aft'ward the same lord Say, knowing 
hymself to be putte to deth by that horrible and crewell 
tretour Jakke Cade, openly knowlechid, among other extor- 
cious, this mater; requirypg and charchyng a chapelyn 














called Thomas Oldhall, thenne beyng his confessour, that he 
shuld do his feithfal labour to the wife of the said lord Say, 
that your said beseecher sp“ly might have restitucion and 
reformation of the said wrongis and opprssions in this mat 
to hym don. Please it therefore your grcious lordship to 
g"unte a writte sub pena, direct to the same N. to appere 
byfore your good lordship, and there to be examined of the 
p'mysses, in helpyng of your said beseecher to the recov'e 
of his said wrongis, for the love of God and in the way of 
charite.” 


PUNCTUATION. 

Ir was customary, before hymn books were as plenty as 
they now are, for the psalms or hymns to be given out by 
the parson, a line at a time, so that, when one line had been 
sung, the singers waited till another was read. This custom 
made queer work of the following verse from the old version 


of the psalms : 
The Lord will come, and he will not 
Keep silence, but speak out; 

which would read thus — 
The Lord will come and he will not ; 
Keep silence but speak out. 





Mons. Vatremere has been lecturing at Augusta, Me., 
upon his system of national exchanges. He expects to ob- 
tain the assistance of the Legislature. 


es Goprages and cravels. 


_- WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA, 

[A very interesting work has lately | Qe 1 published in London, being 
a translation, by an English officer,..0f Adiniral Wrangell’s Narra- 
tive of an Expedition to the North oast of Siberia, under- 
taken by the direction of the Russian Govétument in the years 1820- 
23. The work’has not been published in this country, but froma 
review of the translation in the London Atheneum, we have pre- 
pared the following article for the Weekly Magazine. ] 

Tue object of the expedition was principally to ascertain 
the truth in regard to the reported existence of a great arctic 
continent to the north of Siberia, which was found to be an 
error, a wide ocean being discovered to border the whole 
coast, which was found, however, to be in many places lined 
with innumerable desert islands. These islands present one 
of the most singular phenomena in the known world, being 
filled with the remains of elephants and other tropical ani- 
mals. Large quantities of ivory are brought from them in 
the short summers of those high latitudes, and form no in- 
considerable item of Siberian traffic. They are found on the 
surface and buried in the banks of. the islands, which being 
washed by the sea, expose tusks, teeth, and bones in so great 
quantities that the boats from the mainland find little difti- 
culty in completing their cargoes. 

This dreary country produces few vegetables adapted to 
the sustenance of human life. ‘ Here (says Admiral Wran- 
gell) there is nothing to invite. Endless snows, and ice-cov- 
ered rocks, bound the horizon. Nature lies shrouded in al- 
most perpetual winter. No one attempts the cultivation of 
any vegetable, nor could success be expected.” 

But, though no longer capable of sustaining the mammoth 
and the elephant, it is yet thronged with multitudes of the 
arctic animals, which subsist on its mosses, grasses, and 
wild fruits. 

“ Countless herds of reindeer, elks, black bears, foxes, 
sables, and gray squirrels fill the upland forests ; stone foxes 
and wolves roam over the low grounds. Enormous flights 
of swans, geese and ducks arrive in the spring and seek des- 
erts where they may mould and build their nests in safety. 
Eagles, owls, and gulls pursue their prey along the sea 
coast ; ptarmigan run in troops along the bushes; the social 
crows seek the neighborhood of men’s habitations; and, 
when the sun shines in the spring, one may even sometimes 
hear the cheerful note of the finch, and in the autumn, that 
of the thrush.” There is also an abundance of fish in the 
waters ; and it is by means of this variety of animal life that 
a comparatively large population are fed and clothed, and 
enabled to endure the cold and herbless dreariness of a Sibe- 
rian clime. 

As in case of the Laplanders, the reindeer furnishes to the 
Nomade tribes of Siberia, the means of supplying all their 
most pressing wants. “The two most important epochs of 
the year, are the spring and autumn migrations of the rein- 
deer. About the end of May they leave the forests, where 
they had found some degree of shelter from the winter cold, 
in large herds, and seek the plains nearer the sea, partly for 
the better pasture afforded by the moss tundras, and partly 
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lio fly from the mosquetoes and other insects, which, literally 
speaking, torment them to death. 

“In good years, the migrating body of ,reindeer consist of 
many thousand ; and, though they are divided into herds of 
two hundred or three hundred each, yet the herds keep so 
close together as to form only one immense mass, which is 
sometimes from fifty to two hundred versts in breadih. As 
each separate herd approaches the river, the deer draw more 
closely together, and the largest and strongest takes the lead. 
He advances, closely followed by a few of the others, with 
head erect, and apparently intent on examining the locality. 
When he has satisfied himself, he enters the river, the rest 
of the herd crowd after him, and in a few minutes the sur- 
face is covered withthem. Then the hunters, who had been 
concealed to leeward, rush in their light canoes from their 
hiding places, surrounding the deer, and delay their passage, 
whilst two or three chosen men, armed with short spears, 
dash into the middle of the herd and despatch large numbers 
in an incredibly short space of time ; or at least wound them 
so that if they reach the bank, itis only to fall into the hands 
of women and children. 

“ The office of spearman is a very dangerous one. It is no 
easy thing to keep the light boat afloat among the dense 
crowd of the swimming deer, which, moreover make consid- 
erable resistance,— the males with their horns, teeth, and 
hind legs, whilst the females try to overset the boat by get- 
ting their fore feet over the gannel. If they succeed in this 
the hunter is lost, for it is hardly possible that he should ex- 
tricate himself from the throng ; but the skill of these people 
is so great that accidents rarely occur. A good hunter may 
kill 100 or more in less than half an hour.. When the herd 
is large, and gets into disorder, it often happens that their 
antlers become entangled with each other; they are then 
unable to defend themselves, and the business is much easier. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the boats pick up the slain and fasten 
them together with thongs, and every one is allowed to keep 
what he lays hold of in this manner. It might seem that in 
this way nothing would be left to requite the spearman for 
their skill and the danger they have encountered ; but whilst 
every thing taken in the river is the property of whosoever 
secures it, the wounded animals which reach the bank before 
they fall, belong to the spearmen who wounded them, The 
skill and experience of these men are such, that in the thick- 
est of the conflict, when every energy is taxed to the utter- 
most, and their life every moment at the stake, they have 
sufficient presence of mind to contrive to measure the force 
of their blows, so as to kill the smaller animals outright, but 
only to wound the larger and finer ones, so that they may 
be just able to reach the bank. Sach proceeding is not 
sanctioned by the general voice, but it seems, nevertheless, 
to be almost always practised. 

“ The whole scene is of a most singalar and curious char- 
acter, and quite indescribable. The throng of thousands of 
swimming rein-deer, the sound produced by the striking to- 
gether of their antlers, the swift canoes dashing in amongst 
them, the terror of the frightened animals, the danger of the 
huntsmen, the shouts of warning, advice, or applanse from 
their friends, the blood-stained water, and all the accompa- 
nying circumstances, form a whole which no one can picture 
to himself, without having witnessed the scene.” 

Sometimes the rein-deer hunt fails, and then the impor- 
jtance of the animal to the natives is shown by the most de- 
|plorable consequences. On one occasion, when Admiral 
Wrangell was present, the natives, who were waiting ina 
state of almost utter starvation for the appearance of the 
herds,’ “ were filled with joy by immense numbers of rein- 
deer approaching the right bank of the river opposite to Lo- 
basnojoe. {[ never saw such a multitude of these animals, 
At a distance, their antlers resembled a moving forest. 
Crowds of people flocked in on every side, and hope beamed 
on every countenance, as they arranged themselves in their 
light boats, to await the passage of the deer. But. whether 
the animals had seen, and were terrified at the crowds of 
people, or whatever the reason may have been, after a short 
pause, they turned, left the bank, and disappeared among 
the mountains. The utter despair of the poor starving peo- 
ple was dreadful to witness. It manifested itself among 
these rude children of nature under various forms. Some 
wept aloud, and wrung their hands, some threw themselves 
on the ground, and tore up the snow; others, and amongst 
them the more aged, stood silent and motionless, gazirg with 
fixed and tearless eyes in the direction where their hopes 
bad vanished. Feeling our utter inability to offer any alle, 
viation to their misery, we hastened to quit this scene of wo.” 
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table in the middle of the court room, placed on it a small 
barrel which he had concealed under his cloak, and address- 
ing himself to the judges, declared they had delivered their 
own final judgment, for that the barrel was filled with gun- 
powder, which he would instantly explode ; and, producing 
a flint and steel, began to cover his infernal machine with 
sparks. The court being on the ground floor, the judges, 
counsel, plaintiff, witnesses, and audience, were at once seen 
scrambling pell-mell from the windows as well as the doors, 
leaving the infuriated tailor to blow up himself alone. The 
barrel, however, was well hooped, and though Benolini con- 
tinued to shower his sparks, the contents remained untouch- 
ed, time enough to admit of a fire-engine being brought, 
which deluged the tailor with water. He was afterwards 
seized and pinioned, and the barrel secured and examined 5 
as to his motives, for this extravagant joke, he said he only 
meant to punish the judges for deciding against him. They, 
however, turned the trick upon, by condemning him to two 
years’ imprisonment. 



















































































A REFLECTION. 
“ Wuen I look upon the tombs of the great,” said Addison, 
‘every emotion of envy dies in me. When I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out. 
When I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion. When IJ see the tomb of the 
parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 
those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them; when I see rivals placed 
side by side ; or holy men, that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died as yesterday, and some of six hundred years ago, I con- 
sider that great day’when we shall all of us be contempora- 
ries, and make our appearance together.” 





OPERATIONS FOR THE CURE OF SQUINTING. 

Tuts novel and important operation was first performed 
by the celebrated Deiffenbach, of Berlin, having been sug- 
gested by the wonderful success which attended the division 
of the tendons for the cure of club-foot and other deformities. 
The operation for squinting, in the course of a short time, 
was introduced into England, and a few months since was 
performed with success in the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards in Boston and other places. During 
the week ending Feb. 16, Dr. Davenport, Winter street, 
Boston, operated upon no less than six individuals, (five of 
whom were of the fairer portion of creation,) and since the 
above date upon no less than 20 additional cases, and in all 
with entire success. The time occupied by the operation 
does not usually exceed two minutes, the pain is very slight, 
and it may be performed at any age. — Boston Transcript. 

New Improvement. — Mr. Curtis, of London, who has lately 
visited the hospitals of Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, etc. 
and witnessed Dieffenbach operate for squinting, has intro- 
duced a new mode of curing this deformity without an oper- 
ation. ° 





THE HUNGRY ARABIAN. 
An Arabian had lost himself in the desert. For two days 
found he nothing to eat, and he was.in danger of perishing 
from hunger, until at last he came upon one of those reser- 
voirs of water, at which the travellers give drink to their 
camels, and there he saw lying upon the sand a small leath- 
ern sack. ‘God be praised,” said he, as he threw himself 
down and felt it; “they are, I trust, either dates or nuts ; 
how will I comfort and refresh myself withthem!” With 
this sweet hope he opened the sack, saw what it contained, 
and cried out, full of sorrow, “Alas! they are only pearls.” 





Ir is much more honorable to de noble than to be born so. | 
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THE WAY TO SATISFY AN EXECUTION. 

In Kentucky the debtor has the privilege of designating 
what articles of his property shall be sold under execution, 
to satisfy a debt, and of late it has been the practice in the 
new countries, among those who seek every means to es- 
cape from the pressing demands of the sheriff and constable, 
to puint out the herd of wild hogs in the woods. They being 
worth the amount of the execution, the limb of the law is 
obliged to accept them; “but the thing is to catch ’em.”’ 
If not taken, they return to the possession of the debtor. A 


mentioned by writers, as a disgrace to the nature of man. 
But this general fact is, even in the early periods of society, 


of that country, and even a degree of authority over the hus- 
band was vested in the wife. The women there in ancient 
times transacted all business without, while the men staid| 
at home to weave. The women were required to provide 


friend saw the same herd of swine offered as satisfaction for||for the parents, but the men were exempt from this obli- 
execution, five times in one week, and these had been bor-|/gation. The Lycians took their family names from their 
rowed of a neighbor to evade the process of the law. The|/mothers, and counted their genealogies in the female line. 
executions being returned nulla bona, the title of the pigs was|| As a general fact, however, the servitude and debasement 
transferred to their rightful owner. ‘ of women in ancient times was truly deplorable. Among 
barbarous nations the same disgraceful tyranny over the sex 
still exists. As nations have improved in knowledge and 
refinement, the condition of women has proportionally im- 
proved ; and among different families of a civilized nation, 
you will find the women subjected to their husbands’ tyranny, 
in proportion to his ignorance and stupidity. 





VEGETABLE EXISTENCE. 

A serp of a royal Scotch thistle was planted after having 
been laid up for more than sixteen years. It sprung, vege- 
tated, and produced a plant, the foliage of which was resplen- 
dently beautiful. Sensitive plants are said to retain the vir- 
tue of germination from thirty to forty years; and oats even 
to one thousand! The olive resuscitates from the smallest 
fibre of the root.. The mustard and wild radish will remain 
for many years without germinating ; after which, if turned 
up, they will grow. But a still more wonderful circumstance 
was stated by Mr. Haulton, in his introductory lecture, as 
Professor of Botany to the Medico-Botanical Society : —* A 
bulbous root which was found in the hand of a mummy, in 
which situation it had been for two hundred years, germi-|| premium, articles in every department of art, science, and 
nated on exposure to the atmosphere, though, when discov-||taste ; choice specimens of native skill and ingenuity, useful 
ered, it was in appearance perfectly dry. The root was sub-||labor-saving machines, implements of husbandry, and new 
sequently put in the ground, when it grew readily and with|/models of machinery in all their variety —in fine, every 
vigor.” species of article for any useful or ornamental purpose, made 
of wood, stone, metal, or other material. The products of 
the loom in silk, cotton, wool, hemp, flax, or hair, and all 
articles devised by female ingenuity, or wrought by their 
industry, will have a proper place in the exhibition. 

From the generous emulation which has formerly prevail- 
ed, and the increased activity which has been given of late 
to mechanical pursuits, we are led to expect a great increase 
in the number and variety of articles. The great discoveries 
in the arts and sciences which are now in progress of devel- 
opement, will also, we doubt not, be illustrated on the occasion, 
and will give an unprecedented interest to the exhibition. 


Mecuanics’ Farr. — The Third Exhibition for the Encour- 
agement of Manufactures and the Mechanic Arts, by the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, will be open- 
ed at Quincy Hall, on Monday, the 20th of September next. 
The invitation of the Committee is of the most unlimited 
character. Manufacturers, mechanics, and artists, the inge- 
nious and scientific, are invited to offer for exhibition and 





A TAILOR’S INFERNAL MACHINE. 

Giacomo Benouini, an IJtalian tailor, residing in a smal! 
town near Berlin, was a man of brutal and vindictive char- 
acter, but for a time so far mastered his nature as to induce 
a young woman of the country to marry him. The honey- 
moon, however, waned before its time, and all the sweets 
turned into bitterness. Benolini treated his wife with such 
cruelty, that she was forced to sue him for a separation 
The parties met in court, and sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced. Upon this Benolini suddenly advanced to the 














The following extract from an old book of English history 
will afford a carious illustration of manners in the fourteenth 
century. It quotes a manuscript which contains, emong 
other things, the private expenses of that weak, misguided, 
and unfortunate monarch, Edward the Second. By this it 
appears, that cross and pile, or tossing up~heads and tails, 
as it is now called, was a favorite royal diversion in those 
remote times of rude simplicity. The following translation 
from the old French in which it is written, may afford some 
entertainment to those who are fond of contemplating life, 
under the various aspects which it exbibits in different ages: 

‘“‘Ttem, paid to the king himself, to play at cross and pile, 
by the hands of Richard de Mereworth, the receiver of the 
treasury — Twelve pence. 

“Ttem, paid there to Henry, the king’s barber, for money 
which he lent to the king, to play at cross and pile— Five 
shillings. 

“Item, paid there to Peres Barnard, usher of the king’s 
chamber, money which he lent to the king, and which he 
lost, at cross and pile — Eight pence. 

“ Ttem, paid to the king himself, to play at cross and pile, 
by Peres Barnard, two shillings, which the said Peres won 
of him.” 





Frienpsuip aMonG Semi-civitizep Peorie.—It cannot be 
denied that many semi-civilized tribes exceed the civilized 
nations in their exalted ideas and noble practice of some of 
the moral virtues. The customs of civilized life seem unfor- 
tunately to benumb ail that sensibility which produces entha- 
siasm and romantic devotion to a particular object. Friend- 
ship, for instance, among people who have not been cor- 
rupted by the vices of civilized life, exists in its greatest pos- 
sible purity. In civilized nations, we find the noblest exam- 
ples of it among the intelligent poor. The Sclavonian ritual 
contains a particular benediction, for the solemn union of 
two male or female friends, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion. A French traveller mentions that he was present at 
the union of two young women, who were made Posestreme, 


Earty Conpition or Women.— The condition of women|!in the church of Perussich. The satisfaction that sparkled 
in the early ages, and among barbarous nations, is often|/in their eyes, when the ceremony was performed, gave a con- 


vincing proof that delicacy of sentiments can lodge in minds 
not formed, or rather, not corruped by society which we call 


not without exceptions. In honor of Isis, who had been/jcivilized. The male friends thus united, are called Pobratimi 
queen of Egypt, many privileges were conceded to the women|/and the females Posestreme, which mean half brothers and 


half sisters. Friendships between those of different sexes 
are not bound with so much solemnity, though perhaps in 
more ancient times, this was also the custom. If a discord 
happens to arise between two of these consecrated friends, it 
is talked of all over the country, as a scandalous affair, like 
a dispute between a man and wife. When these simple peo- 
ple become refined by the arts of European aristocracies, 
the romantic part of their friendships will degenerate into 
that motley unintelligible thing, which received the name of 
friendship from those who cannot realize its true nature. 





Tae Vave or Letrers or Nositity.— Louis XI., although 
an unprincipled monarch, was yet very attentive to every 
circumstance that might increase the wealth and happiness 
of his subjects. He behaved with the greatest affability to 
such merchants, whose superior knowledge could suggest 
any means of extending the benefits of commerce ; and that 
he might engage them to be more communicative, he fre- 
quently invited them to his table. A merchant, named Mr. 
John, intoxicated by the familiarity of the king, who very 
often admitted him in particular to dine with him, took it 
into his head, one day, to request his majesty to grant him 
letters of nobility. The king did not refuse his request, but 
when the new nobleman appeared at court, he affected not 
to know him. Mr. John, surprised at this unexpected recep- 
tion, could not forbear complaining of it: “Go about your 
businesss, Mr. John, I mean my Lord,” said the king: 
“when I used to invite you to my table, I considered you 
as the first of your profession ; but now I should insult my 
nobles, if I were to treat you with the same distinction.” 


Correz.— Lord Bacon says, ‘Coffee comforts the head 
and heart, and helps digestion.” Dr. Willis says, ‘“ being 
daily used, it wonderfully clears and enlightens each part of 
the soul, and disperses all the clouds of every function.” 
The celebrated Dr. Harvey used it often; Voltaire lived al- 
most on it; and the learned and sedentary of almost every 
country have recourse to it to refresh the brain, oppressed 
by stady and contemplation. There are few people who are 
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not informed of its utility for the headache ; the steam is 
sometimes very useful to mitigate pains of the head. In the 
West Indies, where the most violent species of headache pre- 
vail, coffee is the only medicine that gives relief. Opiates 
are sometimes used; but coffee has advantages that opium 
does not possess; it may be taken in all conditions of the 
stomach, and at all times with impunity and with success. 
The great use of coffee in France is supposed to have abated 
the prevalence of some diseases. A dish of strong coffee, 
without milk or sugar, taken frequently in the paroxysm of 
an asthma, has been known not only to abate the fit, but to 
remove it entirely. The Persians “say that coffee comforts 
the brain, expels melancholy and drowsiness, purges choler, 
lightens the spirits, and begets an excellent digestion; and 
by custom becomes delicious.” But all these virtues do not 
conciliate their liking of it so much, as the romantic notion, 
that it was first invented and brewed by the angel Gabriel, 
to restore Mahomet’s decayed moisture, which it did effec- 
tually. — What will Graham say ? : 





Corpwainer, Ornicin of THE Term. — Cordwainer seems 
to have norelation to the occupation it is intended to express, 
which is that of a shoemaker. The word is said to have had 
the following origin. Cordonier, originally spelt Cordaunier, 
is the French word for that trade, because the best leather 
for shoes came originally from Cordua, in Spain. Spanish 
leather shoes were once famous in Europe. Nothing can be 
more foreign to the original meaning of many words and 
proper names, than their present appellations. Who, for 
example, when the crier of a Court bawls out, O yes, O yes, 
would dream that it was a proclamation commanding the 
talkers to become hearers, being the French word Oyez, 
(listen,) brought from the English Courts, where it has been 
retained ever since the pleadings, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, were done in French. One of the most cu- 
rious of these misnomers, is that of the head-land on the 
French coast, near Calais. This is called by English sea- 
men Black Ness, which is so titled from its French name of 
Blanc-Nez, or, the White Head-land. 


Union of THE ATLANTIC AND Paciric Oceans. — The com- 
pany sent out from France to commence the stupendous 
work of connecting the waters of the Gulf of Mexico with 
the Pacific Ocean by a canal, have arrived at Chagres ir 
New Grenada, and the difficulties in regard to the union of 
capital of rival companies being overcome, are about com- 
mencing the work. 

The surveys have been completed, and the result has been 
successful—the engineers report that the route is not only 
practicable, but that a canal may be constructed at a cos! 
much below any of the estimates hitherto furnished. The 
distance across the isthmus is about thirty miles—but by 
pursuing the course of the river Chagres to the town of 
Cruces, some twenty-five miles from its mouth, ships can go 
within fifteen miles of the Pacific. 

The results of the successful completion of this work will 
be beyond the most ardent conception. The voyage of eight 
or ten thousand miles around Cape Horn, with its hardships 
and dangers, will be saved, and the voyage from New Or- 
Jeans to the Columbia river will be performed by steamers 
in as many days as it now takes months. 


Tae Enciisn Nicer Exrepition was expected to arrive at 
the mouth of the Niger, early in March. After forming trea- 
ties to abolish the slave trade with the chiefs in the Delta, it 
would pass up to the confluence of the Chadda and form a 
trading establishment, while the steamers would pursue the 
exploration of the Quorra (Cawara) and the Chadda. Par- 
ties would endeavor to reach Lake Chad, five hundred miles 
from the sea, and Tombuctoo, about the same distance up 
the Quorra to the north-west. 3 





Concerts OF THE ACADEMY. — Two extra concerts are an- 
nounced, to take place this evening and next Saturday eve- 
ning. We understand the proceeds are to be appropriated 
to the benefit of the orchestra, whose skilful performance 
has added so much to the interest of the series just closed. 


Rossenries. — Extensive depredations have been committed 
in the city,during the past week, the greatest of which was 
in the store of Messrs. Davis & Palmer, which was opened 
with false keys, on Tuesday evening, and over $10,000 dol- 
lars worth of watches, jewelry, and silver were taken. No 
trace of the villains has yet been discovered. Mr. James 


Lodge had his wallet picked from his pocket on the preceding 
day, containing $65 and a gold pencil case worth $20. The 
thieves, who were two Englishmen, were arrested on Tues- 
day, and most of the money and the pencil case recovered. — 
Mr. S. S. Andrews lost a wallet on Monday, supposed to 
have been taken from his pocket while attending a funeral, 
containing about $70 dollars and valuable papers; and on 
Thursday evening his house was entered in the absence of 
his family, and about $400 dollars in gold and silver stolen 
from a trunk in his bed chamber. — An attempt was also 
made a few nights since to set fire to the house ot Mr. Wm. 
Goddard, in Somerset court, by throwing a large quantity of 
combustibles into the cellar, but they fortunately burnt out 
without communicating with any wood work. 





Tue Museum is well worth a visit just now. What with 
the “fat child,” the performances of Mr. Winchell, the dis- 
tinguished delineator of odd characters, and the great collec- 
tion of curiosities, one can hardly do better in the way of 
amusement, than to give a visit to Mr. Harington. 


OVerklm Mecory. 


The Little Rock Advocate describes a vein of coal, which 
has been discovered and worked in Arkansas, as possessing 
superior qualities, and being fully equal to anthracite. This 
is the first mine opened in Arkansas, and is called the Spa- 
dra mine. 

An expedition is expected to leave Missouri in the course 
of a few months, for Upper California. Ata meeting held 
at Independence, Mo., on the Ist alt., 58 individuals volun- 
teered for the expedition, 19 of whom will take their families 
with them. 

The heirs of the late Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, 
have commenced a suit for the recovery of his property. We 
suspect they will be somewhat puzzled to find it now. It is 
probably pretty well distributed before this time. 

Mr. Elijah Baker has recovered of the town of Amherst 183 
dollars damages, for injuries sustained by him, in crossing a 
bridge in the north part of the town, in August last, which 
was in a defective state. 

The iron steam vesse) building at Philadelphia for the 
government, is nearly ready to receive her engines. She is 
said tobe of a beautiful model. 

The German silver, which is now coming into vogue, is 
nothing more than the white copper long known in China. 

The trial of McLeod, in consequence of an error in some 
proceedings, will be postponed for the present. 





Foreien.—The Caledonia arrived at this port on Saturday 
last, bringing news twenty-two days later, but of little irpor- 
tance. 

One of the most appalling disasters at sea ever recorded, 
occurred in the Irish channel, on the night of the 19th of 
February. The New York ship Governor Fenner sailed from 
Liverpool at noon on that day, with one hundred and twenty- 
four persons on board—and when off Holyhead, at two 
hours past midnight, she came in collision with the Dublin 
steamer Nottingham, which was on its way from Dublin to 
Liverpool, and the Governor Fenner sunk immediately, only 
the master and the mate escaping. The Governor Fenner 
is said to have been built in Massachusetts in 1827. 

Prince Albert, while skating on a lake in the royal gar- 

dens, broke through the ice, and after sinking twice was res- 
cued by the presence of mind of the Queen, his wife, who 
seized him as he rose the second time, and drew him to the 
shore. 
At the opening of the exhibition of Paintings at the Brit- 
ish Institution, more than three hundred pictures had to be 
returned for want of room. The Athenzum finds fault with 
the selection, and charges favoritism upon the committee, for 
returning Danby’s “Deluge,” and giving a conspicuous place 
to Lady Burghersh’s “ St. Cecelia.” 

Sir Astley Cooper died on the 12th February. He was 
buried in the chapel of Guy’s Hospital. His fees in one year 
are said to have amounted to 21,000/., and for several years 
to 15,0007. a year. 

The trial of the Earl of Cardigan in the House of Lords 
was suddenly brought to a close by a legal quibble as to the 
name of the individual with whom he fought, and he was 
acquitted. 

A new work is announced in England, as in preparation, 
by Mr. P. L. Simonds, entitled “‘ The History and Statistics 
of the British and Foreign Newspaper Press.” 
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MARRIED, 


tn this city, 18th inst., by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Frederic A. Todd, of 
Boston, to Miss Emeline A. Hook, formerly of Salem. 

In this city, Mr. Enos Rider, Jr., formerly of Barnstable, to Miss 
Sarah Carr, of Boston. 

In this city, 23d inst., Mr. J. T. W. Sargent to Miss H. L. B. Parker. 

In this city, Mr. William G. Shattuck to Miss Eliza R. Clark. 

In this city, Mr. Albert Adams, of Boston, to Miss Ann Sylvester, of 


| Pawtucket, R. I. 


In Brighton, Mr. George K. Holbrook, of Watertown, to Miss Abby 
J., daughter of Joseph Warren, Esq. of B. 

In Cambridgeport, 16th inst., by Rev. Mr. Muzzy, Mr. John Sables, 
of Medford, to Miss Sarah M. Grant. 

In Springfield, 18th inst., William Stow, Esq., Editor of the Spring- 
ficid Gazette, to Miss Hannah E. Miller, daughter of Joel Miller, Esq. 


DIED, 


In this city, 13th inst., Mrs. Hannah Wells, 63, widow of Seth Wells, 
and danghter of the late Isaiah Doane, Esq. 

In this city, 15th inst., Miss Bethiah Ditson, 63. 

In this city, 19th inst., Mr. John Brown, 42. 

In this city, Qist inst., at the Mass. General Hospital, Mr. John M. 


Thompson, lately of Fairhaven, 35. 
{n this city, Mrs. Hannah Thompson, 61, wife of Mr. Ebenezer 


Thompson, formerly of Chester, Vt. 

In North Bridgewater, 12th inst., Mr. Nathaniel Snell, 86. 

In Northampton, at the Factory Village, 10th inst., Mr. Eli Edwards, 
80, a revolutionary pensioner. 

_ In North Hadley, 5th inst., Mr. Phineas Bowman, 60. 
in a fit, while eating supper at the house of Mr. Horto: 
immediately. 

In Bath, Me., 8th inst., Hon. Peleg Tallman, 76. He served in the 
American army in the revolution, and lost his left arm in the engage- 
ment between the American frigate Trumbull, and the English corvette 
Watt. He filled several stations of importance in the State of his resi- 
dence, and was a member of the Congress of 1812-13. 

{n Newport, R. I., Benjamin Hazard, Esq., an old and respected cit- 
izen of that place. 

In Berlin, N. Y., Mr. James Main, 104. . 

In Newburgh, N. Y., 11th inst., Mr. Robert Blair, one of the two sur- 
viving Life Guards of Gen. Washington, 79. 

. Nashville, Tenn., Ist inst., Moses Stevens, Esq., formerly of Salem, 
Mass. 


He was taken 
mn, aud expired 





EUS wess Dlrectorp. 


HENRY PREN Ass, 


No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to Jet on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral'l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength. His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Twelve or fifteen good, efficient,and responsible Agents are wanted, to 


travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 


hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap, 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repa ‘red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, me 


Music Envraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 








THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
PMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issned in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlur or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be rewitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

DvD. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 


A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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SPITE Stim Ym iAH iBeo 


— 


On thy fair bo-som, sil-ver lake, The wild swan spreads his 





thy pebbly shore 
As blows the north wind, leave the foam 





And curl around the dashing oar, 
As late the boatman hies 


POETRY BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 
a ADy= 
a 
|g =e ee 
osc ae? 
A-round his breast the rip-ples break, As down he bears be- fore the gale. 


snowy sail; 


DA CAPO. 









in the moon-light gleam, And bright reflects the po-lar._ star. 
| DA CAPO. 


Gepeeeg 


And flash-es 











When early birds of mo ake, 


fair bosom, silver lake, wi 
And eve tells us toil is o’er. 


could ever sweep the oar, 





On th 
Oh! 


home. | 








“LOOK AT THE CLOCK." 


[The following amusing extract is from * Incotpspy Lecenns ; or, 
Mirth and Marvels;” by Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.;— recently pub- 
lished in London. ] 


** Loox at the clock!’ quoth Winifred Pryce, 
As she opened the door to her husband’s knock, 
Then paused to give him a piece of advice : 
** You Jubberly varmint, look at the clock ! 
Is this the way, you 
Wretch, every day, you 
Treat her who vowed to love and obey you? 
Out all night! 
Me ina fright ; 
Staggering home as it’s just getting light! 
You intoxified brute! you insensible block ! 
Look at the clock! Do! Look at the clock!” 


Winifred Pryce was tidy and clean, 

Her gown was a flowered one, ber petticoat green, 

Her buckles were bright as her milking cans, 

And her hat was a beaver, and made like a man’s, 

Her little red eyes were deep set in their socket holes, 

Her gown tail was turned up, and tucked through the pocket boles: 
A face like a ferret 
Betokened her spirit: 

To conclude, Mrs. Pryce was not over young, 

And had very short legs and a very long tongue. 


Now David Pryce 
Had one darling vice ; 
Remarkably partial to any thing nice, 
Especially ale — 
If it was not too stale, 
I really believe he’d have emptied a pail ; 
Not that in Wales 
They talk of their Ales; 
To pronounce the word they make use of might trouble you, 
Being spelt with a C, two Rs, and a W. 


That particular day, 
As I’ve heard people say, 
Mr. David Pryce had been soaking his clay, 
And amusing himself with his pipe and cheroots 
The whole afternoon, at the Goat-in-Boots, 
With a couple more soakers, 
Thorough-bred smokers, 
Both, like himself, prime singers and jokefts ; 
And long after day had drawn to a close, 
And the rest of the world was wrapped in repose, 
They were roaring out “*‘ Shenkin!’’ and # Ar hydd y nos;” 
While David himself, to a Sassenach tune, [moon !} 
Sung, “ We've drunk down the sun, boys; let’s drink down the 
What have we with the day todo? 
Mrs. Winifred Price, *twas made for you !?’ — 


At length, when they could not well drink any more, 
Old “ Goat-in-Boots ” showed them the door ; 

And then came that knock, . 

And the sensible shock 
David felt, when his wife cried “* Look at the clock!” 





When Sir Williams Jones was young, having a singular 
thirst for knowledge, he often asked questions of his mother — 
[The writer then gives a detail of domestic history which we spare her answer was, “Read, my son, and you will find out.” 
the reader, the catastrophe of which was the sudden death of Mrs.||He followed her advice. 
teksten trem oe yee 3 attempted to nm ever nd Flannel was first used in Boston, as a dress next the skin, 
w s - . . 
Ce ee eee re arty tt lby Lord Perey’s regiment, which was encamped on the Com- 
mon in October, 1774. There was hardly flannel enough 
then in the whole town for that one regiment. Some time 
after Lord Percy had begun with flannel shirting, Sir Benja- 
min Thompson (Lord Rumford) published a pamphlet in 
America, assuming to have discovered this practice. He 
might, perhaps, have suggested the use of it to Lord Percy. 
Flannel has not been in general use till within some thirty 
years. 

It is said that the earliest law enacted in any country for 
the promotion of anatomical knowledge, was passed in 1540. 
It allowed the United Company of “Barber Surgeons” to 
have yearly the bodies of four criminals to dissect. 

The man who adopts for his motto, “I will not be imposed 
upon,” and who resolves to resent any and every infringe- 
ment of this maxim, pays dear for his inflexibility by a con- 
stant succession of boisterous feelings within his own breast, 
and as frequent collisions with his fellow-men. We must 
learn to submit now and then to a wrong, rather than give 
offence to a fellow creature. We must not keep too strict an 
account of debt and credit with our neighbor. 

Mr. Bowring, in his report on Egypt, says that the con- 
sumption of salt is considerable in Egypt, and strange are 
the means employed for obtaining it. At Abydos, the Arabs 
open the mummies, take out the inner parts, which they put 
into water, and say they furnish excellent salt! They 
sometimes get salt from the sand in which the mummies lie, 
but more frequently from the bodies themselves. 

A broker is a double-tongued rogue ; he saith to the seller, 
sell, for thine article is going down in the market ; he goeth 
to. the buyer, and saith, uy, for the article thou dealest in will 
surely rise. A broker is thus defined by the learned Trollope : 
“ He is one who steppeth in between two men making a bar- 
gain, and plundereth both.” 

A great many anecdotes are related of personal bravery. 
We should like to see that man who would deliberately allow 
a woman to catch him making mouths at her child. 

If you would have a thing kept a secret, never tell it to 
any one. 


For the hands stood as crooked as crooked might be, 
The long at the XII., and the short at the ITI. 


Mr. David has since had a “ serious call ; ” 
He never drinks ale, wine, or spirits, at all, 
And they say he is going to Exeter Hall, 
To make a grand speech, 
And to preach and to teach 
People that * they can’t brew their malt liquor too small ! ” 
That an ancient Welsh poet, one Pyxpar ar Tupor, 
Was right in proclaiming, ‘“‘ Aniston Men Upor!”? 
Which means, “‘ The pure element 
Is for the belly meant ; ”’ 
And that gin ’s but a snare of Old Nick, the deluder. 


es 


And * still, on each evening when pleasure fills up,” 
At the old Goat-in-Boots with metheglin each cup, 
Mr. Pryce, if he’s there, 
Will get into the chair, 
And make all his quondam associates stare, 
By calling aloud to the Jandlady’s daughter, 
*¢ Patty! bring a cigar, and a glass of Spring Water! ” 
The dial he constantly watches, and when 
The long hand ’s at the XII., and the short at the X., 
He gets on his legs, 
Drains his glass to the dregs, 
Takes his hat and great coat off their several pegs, 
With his President’s hammer bestows his last knock, 
And says, solemnly, ‘‘ Gentlemen! Loox at tHe CLocx!” 


EXCERPTA, 


Hackney coaches as well as hackney horses derive their 
appellation from the village of Hackney, which was, at a for- 
mer period, of such great resort that numbers of coaches and 
horses were in constant employ in carrying the citizens 
thither. It was in the year 1634 that Captain Bayley first 
introduced these coaches, when a tolerable long ride might 
then be procured for the small sum of four pence. 

‘“‘ My uncle was one of the framers of the Constitution,” 
said a youth the other day of patrician blood, to another of 
more plebeian origin. ‘ Who cares for that ?’’ quoth the 
latter, ‘my father was one of the framers of the new meet- 
ing house.” 

The proprietor of a patent medicine in New Orleans states, 
in a note to the editors of the New Orleans Advertiser, that 
he has expended $200,000 for advertising in twelve years, 
and received $1,000,000. 

Hood, in his novel of Tylney Hall, says that phrenologists 
have never satisfactorily accounted for the fact, that when a 
man is puzzled, he scratches his head. 


ooo 
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